LINCOLN,  SOUL  AND  BODY  OF  DEMOC 
RACY— AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  BARNARD 
STATUE:  BY  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

E understand  that  the  self  appointed  judges  of  the 
destiny  of  American  art  (namely  the  Editors  of  the 
Art  World)  have  decided  that  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard’s Lincoln  is  not  pretty  enough.  They  give  a num- 
ber of  reasons  for  not  liking  it,  not  any  one  of  which 
touches  it  as  a work  of  art.  They  are  all  superficial 
reasons.  One  is  that  it  does  not  look  like  St.  Gauden’s 
Lincoln,  another  is  that  it  is  a sad  Lincoln,  and  the  third  and  insur- 
mountable objection  they  have  to  it  is  a matter  of  clothes.  George 
Gray  Barnard  has  not  made  Lincoln  stylish.  The  statue  as  costumed 
would  offend  any  tailor  or  haberdasher  in  the  country. 

The  chances  are  Lincoln  would  have  liked  this  statue  as  well  as 
he  would  have  liked  any  portrayal  of  himself.  But  no  one  can  contra- 
dict the  editors  of  the  Art  World  when  they  say  that  sartorially 
Barnard’s  Lincoln  is  not  pretty.  That  Barnard  did  not  mean  it  to 
be  has  apparently  never  entered  into  their  consideration.  They  seem 
to  have  a fixed  idea  of  Lincoln  as  a Beau  Brummel  among  Presi- 
dents. It  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  these  people  and  those 
they  seek  to  influence  that  his  trousers  should  be  creased  front  and 
back,  his  boots  tight  and  smart,  his  frock  coat  faultless  enough  for  an 
undertaker,  whereas  Barnard  did  not  stop  to  think  much  about  Lin- 
coln’s stylishness  any  more  than  Lincoln  stopped  to  think  about  sty- 
lishness for  himself.  It  would  never  have  troubled  Lincoln  to  have 
been  called  a laborer,  although  the  writers  in  the  Art  World  seem  to 
feel  they  have  relegated  Barnard’s  statue  to  the  dump  heap  by  char- 
acterizing it  as  a hobo  statue.  Personally  we  have  always  loved  to 
think  of  Lincoln  as  a man  of  the  very  humble  people,  whose  hands 
must  have  stretched  a little  in  forty  years’  hard  work,  who  must  have 
had  tragedy  in  his  face  after  being  the  center  of  conflict  in  a Civil  War, 
a man  who  achieved  greatness  without  losing  simplicity,  who  suffered 
without  losing  a sense  of  humor,  who  must  have  been  toil  worn  and 
care-racked  before  his  death.  Who  with  imagination  would  have  him 
any  other  way?  Why  are  we  afraid  of  sadness  in  Lincoln’s  face? 
Why  should  we  regard  a statue  as  finer  because  the  lines  are  smoothed 
out,  when  the  lines  really  belong  there?  The  furrows  in  a face  like 
Lincoln’s  are  the  physical  history  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  battles 
and  victories,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  presume  to  say  that  such 
lines  mar  a monument  aiming  to  express  the  splendor  of  his  character. 
The  Touchstone  feel  it  a privilege  as  well  as  a duty  to  line  itself  up 
with  George  Gray  Barnard’s  Lincoln — the  real  Lincoln — the  man 
whose  great  heart  was  born  out  of  spiritual  and  physical  tragedy. 
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Photograph  by  van  der  IVeyde  of  George  Gray  Barnard’s  Head  of  Lincoln 


“THIS  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  LINCOLN.  THIS  IS  NOT  A 
COMPOSITION,  A PIECE  OF  WORK,  IT  IS  THE  TRANS- 
MISSION OF  A SACRED  LEGACY  THROUGH  ONE  SOUL 
TO  MILLIONS  OF  SOULS.”— NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


Photograph  by  van  dcr  Weydc  of  George  Gray  Barnard’s  Head  of  Lincoln 


“HERE  IS  THE  LIVING  LINCOLN,  THE  GREAT 
DEMOCRAT:  THE  GREATEST  STATUE  OF 

OUR  AGE  HAS  REVEALED  THE  GREATEST 
SOUL  OF  THE  AGE.’’— THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


Photograph  by  z'an  der  Weyde  of  George  Gray  Barnard's  Head  of  Lincoln 


“GEORGE  GRAY  BARNARD’S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
IS  TO  ME  THE  PROFOUNDEST  THING  YET  DONE. 
IT  GIVES  THE  FIRST  CLEAR  IMPRESSION  WE  HAVE 
HAD  OF  THE  GREATEST  THING  ABOUT  LINCOLN— 
HIS  SPIRITUAL  RESOLUTION.’’— IDA  TARBELL. 


Photograph  by-  Perry  of  George  Gray  Barnard's  Statue  of  Lincoln 


“TO  ME  GEORGE  GRAY  BARNARD’S  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  IS  FULL  OF  A FINE 
FEELING  OF  NOBILITY.  THROUGH  THIS  MONUMENT  LINCOLN  HAS  BEEN 
IMMORTALIZED  FOR  AMERICA,  FOR  ALL  TIME.”— FREDERICK  MACMONNIES. 
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AS  Frederick  MacMonnies,  a sculptor  of  world  renown,  has  said  of 
this  statue,  “The  essence  of  art  after  all  is  an  artist’s  vision  of 
the  greatness  of  his  subject.  George  Gray  Barnard’s  Lincoln 
in  my  estimation,  is  not  only  original,  as  every  monument  and  work  of 
art  must  be,  it  is  also  a personal  vision,  which  all  great  art  must  be  to 
be  truthful.  To  me  this  statue  is  full  of  fine  feeling,  of  nobility.  He 
makes  me  understand  his  vision  of  Lincoln’s  greatness.  I feel  that 
through  this  monument,  Lincoln  has  been  immortalized  for  America 
and  for  all  time.  I know  many  people  to  whom  Barnard’s  Lincoln 
has  meant  a great  deal,  who  feel  about  it  profoundly  and  tenderly, 
as  they  would  have  felt  about  Lincoln  himself.  After  all  what  can 
any  art  do  beyond  creating  a mood?  And  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lin- 
coln does  this.  It  puts  one  in  a mood  to  understand  Lincoln’s  achieve- 
ment and  the  character  which  produced  his  achievement.  In  the  face, 
I see  humor  and  sadness  and  great  kindness  and  the  aftermath  of 
many  heroic  struggles.  As  for  myself  I am  more  than  willing  that 
Lincoln  should  be  represented  in  England  by  George  Gray  Barnard’s 
statue. 

“I  hear  that  it  has  been  called  too  democratic  an  expression  for 
art.  What  does  that  mean,  or  what  has  it  to  do  with  a man’s  vision? 
How  can  it  make  any  difference  to  the  world  whether  it  is  democratic 
or  plutocratic  or  autocratic,  whether  it  is  modern  or  classic?  What  we 
want  in  Barnard’s  statue  is  that  sculptor’s  vision  of  Lincoln’s  soul  and 
we  have  it.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  good  sculpture,  composition  and 
excellent  design. 

“As  to  the  clothes  with  which  Mr.  Barnard  has  draped  the  statue, 
how  unimportant.  I take  it  for  granted  that  so  great  an  artist  as 
Barnard  would  not  use  any  clothes  that  were  not  appropriate  to  the 
times.  He  knows  that  the  war  portraits  of  Lincoln  are  at  every  man’s 
disposal  for  work.  He  knows  Lincoln’s  attitude  about  life  even  in 
unessential  details.  To  me  the  clothes  seem  perfectly  reasonable  gar- 
ments, worn  as  Lincoln  would  have  worn  them,  with  little  thought; 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
mode  of  the  times.  Whereas  St.  Gauden’s  clothes  are  not  eighteen 
sixty-five.  Not  that  that  matters  either.  St.  Gauden’s  Lincoln  is  a 
fine  and  rare  composition  and  would  be  equally  so  with  clothes  of  the 
period  even  though  they  might  carry  a few  wrinkles. 

“I  always  think  of  Lincoln  as  a stupendous  laborer,  a man  of 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,  a man  thinking  into  the  terrific 
problems  of  his  day  and  helping  to  solve  them.  And  as  Barnard 
thinks  of  Lincoln  as  a rugged,  worn,  sad  kindly  spiritual  human- 
being,  why  quarrel  with  it?  That  is  his  vision.  He  has  helped  to  let 
the  public  into  the  secret  of  Lincoln’s  greatness.  That  is  more  impor- 
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tant  than  the  smallness  of  clothes.  We  only  ask  in  any  monument 
that  a man  should  appear  draped  in  things  characteristic  of  himself 
and  his  times.” 

And  yet  there  are  pages  in  the  Art  World  devoted  to  interviews 
with  people  and  quotations  from  letters  and  from  books  about  Lin- 
coln, all  trying  to  stir  up  controversy  about  Lincoln’s  clothes;  not 
his  character,  not  his  power  to  mould  us  into  a democracy,  but  the 
size  of  his  feet  and  the  fact  that  they  were  small  for  a man  of  his 
size  and  that  someone  said  his  clothes  were  of  fine  broadcloth.  It  all 
seems  too  pitiful. 

In  one  of  several  articles  attacking  Barnard’s  statue  and  fuss- 
ing about  Lincoln’s  style,  they  quote  Ida  Tarbell  as  giving  in  her 
‘‘Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln”  the  impression  of  Lincoln  as  a dressy 
person.  And  yet  I am  at  liberty  to  quote  Ida  Tarbell  in  regard  to 
Barnard’s  Lincoln  as  follows: 

“George  Gray  Barnard’s  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  me  the  pro- 
foundest  thing  yet  done  of  the  man  by  any  one  in  any  medium.  It 
is  the  result  of  four  or  more  years  of  determined  effort  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Lincoln,  to  understand  his  thoughts  and  his  spirit. 
Barnard  has  studied  Volk’s  wonderful  life  mask  until  he  knows  every 
wrinkle,  every  growth,  every  ridge  in  the  gnarled  and  furrowed  face. 
He  has  sought  passionately  day  and  night  to  understand  the  experi- 
ences, the  thoughts  and  the  travail  of  soul  which  would  have  pro- 
duced such  amazing  and  unusual  markings.  His  interpretation  gets 
nearer  to  the  man  than  anything  I know.  It  is  extraordinarily  gentle 
and  noble.  Moreover,  it  gives  the  first  clear  impression  we  have  had 
of  that  greatest  thing  about  Lincoln,  that  which  the  friend  with  whom 
I saw  the  statue  for  the  first  time  characterized  as  his  spiritual  resolu- 
tion.” 

IT  seems  to  me  that  if  these  dictatorial  gentlemen  had  wanted  to 
quote  Ida  Tarbell  honestly  and  sincerely  they  would  have  ex- 
pressed the  foregoing  truths.  Apparently  Miss  Tarbell  does  not 
let  wrinkles  either  in  face  or  clothes  get  in  the  way  of  her  spiritual 
and  artistic  appreciation. 

In  one  of  these  bitter  attacks  on  Mr.  Barnard,  the  art  lords  of 
the  Art  World  express  the  belief  that  no  artist  is  in  sympathy  with 
Barnard’s  Lincoln.  I have  already  quoted  Mr.  Frederick  MacMonnies. 
I wish  to  add  Charles  Dana  Gibson’s  defence.  He  feels  that  “a  more 
noble  presentation  of  a noble  human  being  has  never  found  its  way 
into  art,  and  that  Barnard’s  Lincoln  came  to  us  just  at  a time  when 
Democracy  needed  such  a lesson.”  And  when  I wrote  to  him  recently 
for  a further  expression  I received  a letter  containing  the  following 
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sentence:  “It  strikes  me  one  does  not  need  to  say  much.  George 
Gray  Barnard’s  Lincoln  can  defend  itself.” 

It  is  only  a few  days  since  Mr.  John  Sargant,  who  is  at  present 
visiting  America,  went  to  Mr.  Barnard’s  studio  to  see  the  Cloister 
which  Mr.  Barnard  has  erected,  and  also  the  Lincoln.  I am  at  liberty 
to  quote  Mr.  Sargant  as  saying  to  Mr.  Barnard,  “I  have  no  words 
with  which  to  tell  you  how  much  I like  your  work.” 

Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French  also  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
“You  know  that  I admire  profoundly  your  art  and  your  personality. 
I have  taken  umbrage  at  the  way  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  has  attacked  you 
and  have  written  to  tell  him  so.”  One  could  fill  pages  with  tributes  to 
Barnard’s  Lincoln  from  painters  and  sculptors  and  poets  and  writers 
as  well  as  the  lovers  of  art  of  this  country. 

TO  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Barnard’s  statue  shows  the  Great 
Lincoln.  He  says:  “At  last  we  have  the  Lincoln  of  the 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.  How  long  we  have  been  waiting  for 
this  Lincoln ! I feared  with  the  passing  of  years  it  would  never  come ; 
but  here  it  is,  the  living  Lincoln,  the  Great  Democrat.  This  statue 
is  unique;  I know  of  no  other  so  full  of  life.  The  greatest  statue  of 
our  age  has  revealed  the  greatest  soul  of  our  age.  One  is  worthy  of 
the  other.  I congratulate  Barnard  with  all  my  heart.  He  has  given 
us  Lincoln,  The  Lincoln  we  all  know  and  love.” 

We  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Barnard  to  give  some  impression 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  press  of  this  country.  Especially  are  we 
interested  in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review  in  Philadelphia,  which  so  preeminently  appreciates  Mr.  Bar- 
nard’s idea  of  Lincoln,  which  also  makes  you  realize  the  absurdity  of 
condemning  a work  of  art  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  clothes. 
We  feel  that  Barnard  has  made  the  clothes  a part  of  his  history  of 
Lincoln  just  as  he  has  made  the  lines  of  his  face  and  the  gnarled  hands 
and  the  look  of  weariness  in  the  great  strong  body  all  a part  of  Lin- 
coln’s story  for  us.  In  this  article  we  read : 

“And  although  we  have  hundreds  of  statues  of  Lincoln,  no  sen- 
sitive soul  who  passes  this  figure  as  finally  it  stands  in  a busy 
center  in  Cincinnati  will  think  of  it  as  a statue.  Because  it  is  not  that. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  visioned  and  held  imperishably  for  the  eyes 
— and  hearts — of  this  and  future  generations.  The  spare  giant  stands 
as  if  before  the  Lord,  asking  ‘What  next  is  there  for  me  to  do?’  On 
the  clean-shaven  face,  furrowed  as  by  rivers  of  tears,  every  line  and 
mark — the  warts  about  which  he  jested  and  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
his  cheeks- — are  shown  as  they  were,  not  smoothed  over.  Second  only 
to  the  face  in  power  of  expression  are  the  hands.  Crossed  at  the  waist 
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— bony  and  gnarled — they  alone  would  tell  what  he  was.  Even  in 
bronze  they  speak.  Another  expressive  feature  is  the  feet.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  raven  likenesses  recalls  none  in  which  the  man’s  physical  foun- 
dation is  expressed  as  here.  Like  roots  of  an  oak,  spreading  into  the 
common  sod,  they  base  one  who  forever  glorified  all  things  common 
and  gave  new  meaning  to  the  word.  The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  sub- 
missive waiting — the  submission  of  dauntless  courage.  No  trifle 
smites  the  eye — no  chair  or  table  or  broken  column.  Yet  those  things 
treated  as  trifles  by  most  sculptors  are  given  vital  meaning.  The 
bulgy  back  of  the  coat,  the  wrinkled  sleeves,  the  baggy  trousers  fall- 
ing over  the  sturdy  shoes — all  these  reveal  his  reliant  frame. 

"He  stands — and  the  winds  of  Time  can  but  increase  his  resist- 
ance to  their  leveling  power.  For  this  is  not  one  man,  but  a composite 
of  what  all  of  us  must  be  if  the  republic  is  to  stand  and  serve  as  Lin- 
coln willed  it  should.  As  the  Olympian  Zeus  could  have  come  only 
from  Phidias  and  none  but  the  Florentine  could  have  visioned  Moses, 
so,  we  feel,  this  new  heritage  could  not  be  but  for  this  genius  who,  at 
twenty-two,  was  so  obsessed  with  American  ideals  that  in  journeying 
to  Paris,  he  hurried  from  Liverpool  to  Dover  without  stopping  to  eat 
— lest  he  might  have  to  sleep  in  a land  ruled  by  a king.  In  his  Lin- 
coln as  in  all  his  work,  Barnard  has  a purpose.  But  here  his  art 
transcends  its  former  aims.  Hitherto  he  has  kept  within  the  classic 
bounds  to  express  the  higher  ideals  and  deeper  yearnings  of  the  souls 
of  men.  Now,  stirred  by  a passion  for  democracy  and  a profound 
reverence  for  Lincoln  as  its  prophet,  he  has  dared  to  mold  a man. 
This  is  the  people's  Lincoln,  and  the  people  will  know  it  as  their  own. 
What  ‘critics’  may  say  will  affect  its  place  as  much  as  if  they  said 
nothing.  It  is  not  a composition,  a piece  of  work.  It  is  the  trans- 
mission of  a sacred  legacy  through  one  soul  to  millions  of  souls.” 

A more  eloquent  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of 
this  statue  has  not  been  set  forth.  Here  indeed  we  feel  someone  speak- 
ing from  brain  and  spirit.  Someone  with  capacity  for  criticism,  with 
power  of  expression,  with  profound  appreciation  of  art  and  love  of 
humanity.  These  are  the  traits  Lincoln  had,  the  traits  that  Barnard 
felt  and  expressed  in  the  Lincoln. 

WHAT  is  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Art  World’s  attack 
on  this  statue  ? What  have  these  men  who  discredit  its  great- 
ness for  England,  America  and  Russia  to  offer  that  seems 
more  important  to  them?  Mr.  St.  Gauden’s  Lincoln  which  they  are 
pressing  forward  eagerly  is  an  attractive  piece  of  work,  exceptionally 
well  composed  and  wrought  with  his  rare  and  beautiful  technique, 
but  it  is  not  a vision  of  the  Lincoln  that  is  deep  in  America’s  heart, 
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the  Great  Commoner,  the  man  of  the  soil.  We  understand  there  is 
even  another  Lincoln  closer  to  the  hearts  of  these  editors  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  “stylish”  Lincoln  ever  modeled.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  Committee  who  have  been  brought  together  to  find  just  the  right 
Lincoln  for  England  and  France  and  Russia  must  have  made  a very 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  If  these  men  have  decided 
that  we  want  Lincoln  as  we  know  him  here  in  America,  the  worker, 
the  man  who  freed  America  from  slavery,  the  man  whose  life  was 
sacrificed  to  his  achievement,  and  who  would  gladly  have  had  it  so  if 
the  choice  had  been  given  him,  surely  we  can  trust  the  judgment  of 
this  Committee.  We  do  not  need  to  advise  them.  They  have  been 
selected  (lawyers,  editors,  poets,  statesmen)  to  really  express  their 
own  point  of  view  in  making  a selection.  It  seems  little  short  of  im- 
pertinence to  offer  them  advice.  On  what  basis  do  we  discredit  their 
judgment,  their  taste?  If  they  have  decided  that  they  prefer 
Barnard’s  vision  of  Lincoln,  of  that  man  who  had  lived  his  life 
among  the  woods  and  farms  of  the  West,  the  Lincoln  who  triumphed 
over  all  conditions  in  life  and  might  seem  greater  than  clothes,  the 
Lincoln  who  undoubtedly  wore  heavy  shoes  for  his  heavy  work  and 
perhaps  for  all  time,  who  could  not  be  more  or  less  of  a man  accord- 
ing to  his  shoes,  just  who  has  the  right  to  superintend  and  correct  their 
decision.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  perhaps  Lincoln’s  feet  trod  close 
enough  to  God  for  us  to  cease  to  carp  about  the  size  of  them. 

And  once  more  to  return  to  the  sadness  of  Lincoln.  Barnard 
and  those  who  love  his  work  do  not  consider  that  Lincoln’s  mind  and 
heart  were  always  aglow;  he  was  too  deep  in  the  sorrow  of  all  the 
people  about  him  and  all  of  the  people  in  his  country.  He  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  humanitarian  that  ever  lived.  He  was  great  not 
only  because  of  his  vision  into  the  heart  of  the  world,  but  because  the 
merely  superficial  externals  of  life  had  always  been  amusing  to  him 
when  he  was  conscious  of  them  at  all.  He  realized  the  importance  of 
all  labor,  in  fields,  in  mines,  in  wells,  in  forests,  in  city  streets.  He 
was  sympathetic  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  world.  But  I am 
sure  he  never  troubled  much  how  the  laborers  looked — stylish  or  other- 
wise. He  cared  very  profoundly  as  to  whether  or  no  they  were  happy, 
whether  life  was  treating  them  justly.  It  is  possible  that  in  abstracted 
moments  of  his  life  he  may  have  worn  a fine  broadcloth  coat  because 
it  was  brought  to  him,  or  fine  shoes,  because  someone  thought  he  ought 
to,  but  I am  confident  they  mattered  no  more  to  him  than  farm  clothes, 
and  they  mattered  no  more  to  his  real  friends;  only  to  those,  the 
lighter  minds  that  may  have  touched  his  life  who  felt  that  the 
coat  makes  the  man. 
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I THINK  in  the  main  Lincoln  was  conscious  of  only  two  great 
forces  in  life,  God  and  humanity.  He  aimed  to  serve  both  with 
all  his  soul,  and  undoubtedly  felt  he  could  not  serve  one  without 
the  other.  This  is  the  Lincoln  that  Barnard  has  presented  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  artists,  the  lovers  of  Lincoln,  and  the  democratic  people 
of  this  nation. 

J ust  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  read  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment an  attack  on  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The  New 
York  Times  of  August  twenty-sixth.  That  so  important  and  dis- 
tinguished a paper  as  The  Times  should  lend  itself  to  a magazine’s 
personal  campaign  against  Mr.  Barnard  is  a matter  of  absolute  amaze- 
ment. To  begin  with,  the  editorial  only  repeats  the  foolish,  naive, 
superficial  attack  made  by  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  in  The  Art  World.  There 
is  not  a word  of  art  criticism  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in 
The  Times,  not  a word  of  real  understanding  of  the  great  Lincoln, 
such  as  we  look  for  from  the  editors  of  The  Times.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  editorial  gives  the  effect  of  having  been  written  in  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  groups  of  editors  who  want  another  Lincoln,  not 
Mr.  Barnard’s,  to  go  to  England.  Perhaps  in  another  issue  of  The 
Touchstone  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying  whose  Lincoln  really 
it  is  these  editors  want  and  why  they  are  attacking  Barnard  in  a way 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  art  in  America. 

In  The  Times  editorial  we  read  that  we  should  have  certainly  as 
fine  a Lincoln  as  the  “Oliver  Cromwell”  near  which  the  Lincoln  will 
stand  in  London.  Anything  more  incongruous  than  this  statue  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  “Cromwell” 
riding  a steed  over  which  he  has  no  control,  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  a 
Roman  Senator,  can  well  understand  that  people  who  like  it  would 
criticise  Barnard.  But  we  cannot  understand  The  Times  making  a 
statement  of  this  nature.  One  could  only  go  a step  further  and 
suggest  that  the  Lincoln  should  be  worthy  of  the  statues  in  the  Sieges 
Alle  in  Berlin,  where  each  one  is  made  from  a recipe,  each  smoothed 
out  to  a deadly  dullness,  only  possible  under  the  rule  of  German  effi- 
ciency. And  just  here  it  is  interesting  to  remember  the  spelling  of 
Mr.  Ruckstuhl’s  name  and  his  birthplace  in  Germany.  Perhaps  he 
has  inherited  his  likeness  of  tame  sculpture  from  the  Sieges  Alle. 

WHEN  The  Times  suggests  that  the  Barnard  statue  should  not 
be  exhibited  to  people  who  have  no  ideals  of  their  own  about 
Lincoln,  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand,  for  this  statue  is  the 
only  one  that  would  bring  to  London  the  real  Lincoln,  The  Demo- 
crat. Or  are  we  ashamed  of  Our  Commoner,  so  that  we  want  to  hide 
his  hands  and  feet  and  gaunt  figure  from  British  eyes?  We  under- 
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stand  that  so  far  has  Mr.  Ruckstulil’s  antagonism  gone  that  he  is  send- 
ing out  pamphlets  asking  artists  to  sign  statements  against  Mr. 
Barnard’s  Lincoln.  It  seems  to  me  this  will  not  net  very  widespread, 
satisfactory  returns,  especially  as  Mr.  Barnard’s  Lincoln  has  already 
been  purchased.  Already  we  have  secured  from  Mr.  George  DeFor- 
est  Brush  a statement  concerning  this  Lincoln.  Mr.  Brush,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Art  World , says:  “When  I 
gave  my  name  on  The  Art  World  Committee  I thought  we  at  last 
had  a magazine  that  knew  art  and  would  tell  big  and  true  things.  But 
it  is  the  same  old  story.  I find  people  only  fighting  for  their  own  per- 
sonal gain,  and  so  I resigned  from  the  committee.  I think  the  attack 
on  Barnard’s  Lincoln  just  madness.”  As  yet  I have  not  spoken  to  a 
single  artist  who  has  not  come  to  the  defence  of  Barnard’s  Lincoln, 
with  great  warmth,  with  artistic  and  spiritual  appreciation. 

We  feel  that  it  should  be  more  widely  known  that  Mr.  Barnard’s 
Lincoln  has  also  been  officially  accepted  by  the  French  Government, 
to  be  placed  in  Paris.  The  Committee  presenting  the  statue  to  France 
is  composed  of  the  following  prominent  Americans: 

Robert  Bacon,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Norman  Hapgood,  Henry  P. 
Davidson,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Talcott  Williams,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Fred- 
erick Coudert,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  Percy  MacKaye,  Henry  Munroe,  Lyman  Abbott, 
Charles  H.  Hughes,  Charles  W.  Elliot,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Franklin 
Giddings,  Melville  E.  Stone. 

I feel  that  I cannot  more  fittingly  close  this  brief  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Lincoln  than  by  quoting  from  Abbott  H.  Thayer’s  recent  letter 
to  Mr.  Barnard:  “As  I look  at  Barnard’s  Lincoln  Luther’s  words: 
‘Hier  steh’  ich  und  kann  nicht  anders’  insist  on  seeming  to  come  from 
this  inexpressibly  great  and  tender  being  who  stands  there  in  bronze 
before  us. 

“I  cannot  believe  that  greatness  and  tender  human  sympathy 
radiate  from  any  painted  or  sculptured  figure  on  this  planet,  beyond 
what  they  do  from  this  miraculuosly  vivid,  exquisitely  simple  statue, 
compelling  one  to  feel  that  a miracle  has  secured  us  Lincoln  himself 
to  stand  there,  for  centuries,  among  us.” 
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